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KOREAN  FAMILY  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 


A.  B.  LEONARD,  D.D. 


HS  in  all  heathen  countries,  in  Korea 
the  husband  is  at  once  the  head  and 
master  of  the  family.  In  domestic 
and  social  life  a woman  has  neither 
legal  nor  moral  existence.  She  is  only  a 
thing  to  be  used  by  her  lord  as  his  con- 
venience or  caprice  may  dictate,  and  is 
never  recognized  as  his  equal  or  companion. 
She  does  not  even  have  a name.  As  a child 
she  receives  a surname  by  which  she  is 
identified  in  the  family  to  which  she  be- 
longs. When  she  becomes  a maiden  her 
name  is  no  longer  mentioned  except  by  her 
parents.  To  all  others  she  is  known  only  as 
the  daughter  or  sister  belonging  to  a given 
family.  As  a married  woman  she  is  abso- 
lutely nameless,  not  even  bearing  the  name 
of  her  husband.  Her  own  parents  identify 
her  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  she  re- 
sided previous  to  her  marriage.  When  she 
has  borne  male  children  she  is  known  as 
their  mother  only.  When  a woman  is  ac- 
cused of  crime  and  brought  before  a magis- 
trate for  trial,  she  receives  a name  for  legal 
identification,  but  she  is  known  by  it  only 
while  the  charges  made  against  her  are 
under  investigation. 

Below  the  middle  class  the  womew’  are 
doomed  to  hard  labor.  Even  the  most 
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menial  service,  such  as  carrying  manure  to 
the  field,  is  performed  by  them.  The 
heavier  burdens  are  carried  to  market  on 
their  backs,  and  drudgery  of  all  kinds  is 
their  common  occupation. 

There  is,  however,  some  relief  to  this  dark 
picture.  Though  so  nearly  blotted  out  in 
their  family  relations,  and  below  the  middle 
class  compelled  to  be  mere  beasts  of  burden, 
they  enjoy  a certain  external  and  formal 
recognition  which,  to  a very  limited  extent, 
mitigates  the  hardships  they  endure.  A 
woman  is  always  addressed  in  respectful 
and  even  honorific  language,  even  though 
she  be  of  the  humbler  classes.  The  place  of 
her  abode  may  not  be  invaded,  not  even  by 
the  officers  of  the  law.  Even  a noble  who 
has  been  guilty  of  crime  cannot  be  arrested 
while  in  his  wife's  apartment,  unless  he  has 
been  guilty  of  rebellion,  in  which  case  his 
family  are  regarded  as  his  accomplices. 

The  women  of  the  upper  classes  never 
appear  in  public,  and  may  be  said  to  live 
and  die  in  seclusion.  Family  intercourse  Is 
very  limited.  A Korean  gentleman  seldom 
holds  conversation  with  his  wife.  After 
the  age  of  about  ten  years  boys  and  girls  of 
the  same  family  are  separated,  and  the 
former  are  taught  that  it  is  a disgrace  to 
enter  the  female  apartments  of  the  house, 
while  the  latter  are  instructed  that  it  is  a 
shame  to  be  seen  by  the  opposite  sex. 

} Marriage  is  regarded  as  a very  important 
event.  Indeed,  a young  man  is  of  no  ac- 
count until  he  takes  a wife.  Previous  to 
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marriage  he  is  regarded  as  a mere  child, 
and  is  held  to  very  small  account  for  any- 
thing he  may  do.  Whatever  his  pranks, 
they  are  credited  to  his  adolescent  state. 
Though  he  be  a bachelor  of  thirty  years,  he 
may  take  no  part  in  social  reunions  or  have 
anything  to  say  on  important  questions. 

The  badge  of  single  blessedness  is  the 
style  of  wearing  the  hair.  An  unmarried 
youth  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  braids 
it  and  allows  it  to  hang  down  his  back,  and 
goes  bareheaded.  The  boy  of  sixteen  years, 
to  an  American,  has  the  appearance  of  a girl. 
Just  before  his  marriage  the  young  man 
puts  his  hair  up  in  a topknot,  and  at  once 
becomes  a man,  though  he  may  be  only 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  now 
“takes  the  hat,”  and  has  the  right  to  be 
heard  among  men  and  is  rated  as  such. 
Having  once  donned  a hat,  the  Korean 
scarcely  doffs  it  until  he  shuffles  off  his 
mortal  coil.  Whatever  else  is  wanting  in 
his  costume,  the  hat  is  always  perched  upon 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  while  the  brim  has 
ample  width  the  crown  has  only  circumfer- 
ence enough  to  nicely  cover  his  topknot. 

Marriages  are  contracted  by  parents 
through  middlemen.  Often  the  bride  and 
groom  do  not  meet  until  they  face  each 
other  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  take 
their  places  on  a platform  face  to  face,  sa- 
lute each  other  by  repeated  obeisances,  but 
without  uttering  a word,  which  constitutes 
the  marriage  ceremony.  On  her  wedding 
day  the  bride  must  preserve  absolute  silence. 
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No  word  passes  her  lips  either  to  husband 
or  friends.  Though  congratulated  and  com- 
plimented ever  so  profusely,  or  questioned 
ever  so  provokingly,  she  must  not  utter  a 
word. 

The  most  important  symbol  at  a wedding 
is  a goose,  which  is  presented  to  the  bride, 
and  which  to  the  Korean  is  an  emblem  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  Following  the  wedding 
ceremony  various  gifts  are  presented  by 
friends  to  both  bride  and  groom,  and  a feast 
is  spread  at  which  rice  wine  is  freely  dis- 
pensed, resulting  not  unfrequently  in  the 
intoxication  of  the  guests. 

From  the  moment  of  the  reciprocal  salu- 
tation before  witnesses  on  the  wedding  day 
the  wife  belongs  in  the  fullest  sense  to  her 
husband.  He  may  divorce  her  at  his 
pleasure,  but  he  may  not  have  another  legal 
wife,  though  he  may  have  any  number  of 
concubines.  Even  though  he  does  not  divorce 
his  wife  he  may  take  as  many  concubines  as 
be  can  support.  Conjugal  fidelity  is  obliga- 
tory upon  a wife,  but  not  upon  a husband. 
In  the  married  state  a woman  is  at  best  but 
a slave  of  superior  rank.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  a husband  to  beat  his 
wife  to  bring  her  into  subjection. 

Upon  the  death  of  a wife  the  husband  may 
marry  again,  but  a widow  must  put  on 
mourning  and  wear  it  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
This  custom  is  frequently  violated. 
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